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Report on Cockpit Procedures 


Looking Toward Standardization, ALPA's Cockpit Procedures 


Committee Has Been Active for Several Years. 


Here is an 


Interim Report by its Chairman, pending Final Conclusions. 


The scheduled airlines of the United 
States have had an average of two Ter- 
rain Collisions a year during the past 
ten years, 20 in all. All of these acci- 
dents have been recorded as having 
been caused by “Pilot Error.” What 
are the Pilots doing about it? 

Several years ago at the ALPA con- 
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Pace 2 


By Capt. Larry Shapiro 


vention, a resolution was passed favor- 
ing the standardization of cockpit pro- 
cedures on each airline. Standardiza- 
tion, the convention reasoned, would 
contribute to safety. An ALPA Cock- 
pit Procedures Committee was created 
to study and recommend certain cock- 
pit procedures and methods of accom- 
plishing standardization. I have been 
acting as Chairman of this Committee. 
The Committee has several years work 
behind it and is faced with several 
more years of work ahead of it. This, 
therefore, is not a final report, but 
rather an interim summation of the 
conclusions thus far reached. 

The majority of the airlines now 
have standard procedures in regard to 
the mechanical positioning of controls. 
These standard procedures are accom- 
plished through the use of checks lists. 
Therefore, this ALPA Committee has 
concentrated its studies on those cock- 
pit procedures which deal with navi- 
gational functions. 

There are two questions involved: 
Is there a problem? Would standard- 
ized procedures in regard to naviga- 
tional functions in the cockpit answer 
this problem to any degree? 


To answer these questions it is nec- 


essary to examine the major airline ac- 
cidents. First, they must be broken 
down into three general categories: 
Those where the prime factor of the 
accident is Mechanical in nature, such 
as the failure of a wing or an engine; 
Those where the prime factor is weath- 
er, such as thunderstorms, tornadoes, 
etc. (The DC-3 that encountered a 
tornado at Fort Wayne in 1951 is a 
good example of this.) ; Those where 
the prime factor is the Human Factor. 
It is these “Human Factor” accidents 
with which this Committee has con- 
cerned itself. 


What Is "Pilot Error" 

Many people write these off as being 
caused by “Pilot Error.” Most pilots, 
have resented these words “Pilot Er- 
ror.” Particularly they have taken ex- 


ception to it when loosely used in pub- 
lic print with no attempt to differenti- 
ate between true pilot error and that 
type of error which is the end result 
of a combination of factors that leaves 
the pilot holding a wet bagful of prob- 
lems, so to speak. By definition, an er- 
ror is “A deviation from the true 
course of action.” The important 
thing, however, is what causes a hv- 
man being to deviate from the true 
course of action. These causes might be 
completely outside of one’s control and 
many of them usually are. This Com- 
mittee has attempted to identify and 
classify these causes. Even if this is ac- 
complished, there is still the question: 
Is there a serious problem to which 
this relates? Let’s take a look at the 
record. 

As previously mentioned, there have 
been twenty major terrain collisions in 
the past ten years involving aircraft 
(and in someway involving human 
factors) of the United States domestic 
scheduled airlines. These don’t include 
runway undershoot or overshoot acci- 
dents, or those accidents where the 
prime factor was mechanical or weath- 
er. Of these, 19 aircraft were com- 
pletely demolished, 340 people were 
killed, and the cost to the industry was 
well above 50 million dollars. So we 
do have a problem! A big one! 

If we can analyze this problem in 
relation to the causes of this deviation 
from the true course of action, then 
we can resolve it. 


Accidents Can Be Prevented 


The ALPA Cockpit Procedures Com- 
mittee is of the opinion that the major- 
ity of these twenty human factor ter 
rain collisions in the last ten years 
could have been averted and those in 
the future can be greatly decreased in 
number if — now here’s the catch— 
if the casual factors involved are rec- 
ognized and understood, and the nec- 
essary steps taken to keep the work 
load placed upon a crew always below 
the work capacity of that crew at any 
given moment. 
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Before suggesting specific answers to 
accomplish this, I will point out the 
methods of deduction which this Com- 
mittee has used to reach its conclusions. 

Foremost is the relation of the nor- 
mal crew work load to the optimum 
crew work capacity (Figure 1). It 
covers all phases of a flight, the pre- 
flight, taxiing, takeoff and initial climb, 
cruise, descent, approach, and landing. 
The light figures on the chart represent 
the number of major and minor acci- 
dents between 1946 and 1952 in each 
phase of flight. The 101 figure in the 
cruise phase actually represents those 
accidents in climb, cruise, and descent. 
To date, it has been impossible to ac- 
curately break this figure down because 
of the CAB methods of statistical an- 
alysis. However, the majority of these 
fall in the descent phase. The largest 
number of accidents in any one phase 
of flight is in the approach and land- 
ing. The bold figures represent the 
number of incidents (potential acci- 
dents) in each phase of flight. This 
is arrived at by using a ratio of eight 
incidents to one accident. Most ex- 
perts agree this is a conservative figure. 

The straight line at the top of the 
chart is referred to as the Optimum 
Crew Work Capacity Curve. This 
optimum is well above any normal 
work load which any crew experiences 
on a trip. It is the result of three 
thing: intelligence, training, and ex- 
perience. 


Factors Increasing Work Load 

There are four things which increase 
the work load above any normal value. 
(Figure 2) These are: 

® Poor cockpit organization. 

® Lack of familiarity with the route, 


Fig. One 


OPTIMUM CREW WORK CAPACITY 


procedures, or equipment. This does 
not mean that the crew is not profi- 
cient in the execution of their duties. 
It means that their work load is great- 
er. Their proficiency may still be at a 
high level. 

@ Inflight decisions and technique. 
In seven of the 20 terrain collisions, 
the decision had been made to fly in 
accordance with Visual Flight Rules. 
Yet, an examination of the evidence 
available indicates the collision with 
the terrain was made while on instru- 
ments. 

@ Abnormal conditions. This can be 
weather, fuel problems, air traffic con- 
trol problems, or mechanical failures. 
With the introduction of any of these 
things we have a breaking away from 
the normal, resulting in an increased 
work load; add an emergency condi- 
tion to this and the work load can 
reach a very high value. 

The possibility of a crew working 
throughout an entire flight at their 
optimum work capacity is so remote 
that it need not be considered. How- 
ever, there are usually always some in- 
tangible factors present which influ- 
ence us, thereby causing the capacity 
for work to be somewhere below the 
optimum. (Figure 3). 

The first group of these intangibles 
includes inattention, distraction, . and 
preoccupation. Inattention in _ifself 
while taxiing an airplane can cause a 
taxi accident. This is a good illus- 
tration of how much influence just one 
of these factors can have on the mo- 
ment work capacity. Acutally, when a 
taxi accident is caused by inattention 
alone, the work capacity of the crew 


at that given moment drops below 
the work load imposed upon them. 


An Interrelationship 

Many of these intangibles are in- 
terrelated. Some can be causes of 
others. For example, preoccupation in 
regard to one phase of a flight can 
cause inattention regarding another 
phase. A good example of this is the 
DC-3 that collided with the terrain 
about 40 miles north of Los Angeles 
in 1946. The evidence available indi- 
cates that the crew was greatly occu- 
pied with radio communications, ATC 
clearances, and Company clearances. 
Such Preoccupation was undoubtedly 
a contributing cause of inattention to 
navigation. 

The second group of intangibles 
which causes the work capacity to fall 
below the optimum is Attitude, Men- 
tal Fatigue, Cockpit Anxieties, and 
Personal Anxieties. By attitude is meant 
the attitude one has toward his job 
and its responsibilities, toward his man- 
agement, and the people with whom 
he works. One’s attitude is generally 
formed by an accumulation of his daily 
experiences coupled with his general 
philosophy of life. It is influenced by 
the degree he makes such a philosophy 
an actuality in his daily living. 

Mental fatigue is that which results 
from long hours of mental concentra- 
tion or strain. Unresolved anxieties can 
contribute to such fatigue. 

Cockpit Anxieties can be classified 
in two general groups: Those caused 
by physical factors such as weather, 
mechanical malfunctioning, fuel short- 
age, etc. and those caused by human 
factors such as tenseness resulting from 


Fig. Two 
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the desire to know the intended think- serious impairment to efficiency, but, | work load conditions. Many Pilots 


ing of a Captain on a flight in regard 
to a specific thing, yet not having -it 
available. 

Pilots are just as human as anyone; 
they too have Personal Anxieties, most 
of them beyond their control. 


Other Factors 

Sleepiness is one of the greatest single 
contributing factor to accidents on the 
highway. This is not only a problem 
of the motorist, but also the Pilot. 
Many individuals believe that there is 
a relationship between sleepiness and 
darkness. If this is so, we must take in- 
to careful consideration the fact that 
16 out of 20 of the previously referred- 
to accidents occured at night, even 
though over 50% of all flying is done 
during the hours of daylight. 

If sleepiness is recognized as a se- 
rious problem there are many things 
which can be done to reduce this .haz- 
ard. A few of them are: better facil- 
ities for the management of rest;. cer- 
tain procedures for stimulating the 
mind and body for increased efficiency 
during certain work periods; sensible 
regulations in regard to duty hours, 
particularly the hours between 8 p.m. 
and 8 a.m. 

Physical Fitness is another factor. 
Even though a Pilot goes to work in 
top physical condition at the beginning 
of a trip, it does not necessarily mean 
that he is going to be in top physical 
condition throughout the entire trip. 


Some authorities claim that there are’ 


three things which influence the phys- 
ical condition of an individual, there- 
by influencing his efficiency; namely, 
rest, food and warmth. Any one of 
these three can be missing without any 
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if two or more are missing, there will 
be a physical let down in regard to 
ability to do the job well. For example, 
if a Pilot has had insufficient rest be- 
fore a flight, he must have proper food 
and warmth to maintain a physical 
condition conducive to maximum ef- 
ficiency. 


Work Irregularity A Problem 

We who are close to the picture of 
airline scheduling recognize Work Ir- 
regularity as a continuous problem. We 
live a normal daily life at home with 
our families and then, at irregular in- 
tervals, must work at night for periods 
which can extend to as high as six- 
teen hours on duty. I feel it is again 
necessary to recall the fact that the 
hours of darkness were involved in 


16 of the 20 Human Factor Terrain. 


Collisions in the U. S. during the past 
ten years. The significance of this 
can’t be overlooked. 

In looking at the factor of Energy 
Output, it is ‘only necessary to state 
that scientific research procedures have 
determined that a pilot, who has a 
relative lack of familiarity with the as- 
pects of his job (such as the airplane, 
route, and procedures), will have a 
higher output of energy than the Pilot 
who is more familiar with these. This 
greater expenditure of energy has an 
influence on efficiency by contributing 
to mental and physical fatigue. 

Memory is the last factor in this 
group. It is only necessary to mention 
that Pilots rely a great deal on their 
immediate memory for navigation, par- 
ticularly during instrument procedures. 
Even though memory efficiency varies 
greatly among individuals, anyone’s 
memory is subject to lapse under peak 


continuously refresh their memory by 
periodically referring to printed flight 
data which they carry with them on 
all flights. It is during the hours of 
darkness that this navigational flight 
data is most inaccessible due to inade- 
quate cockpit lighting and storage fa- 
cilities. There is a natural reluctance 
to refer to such data during this period 
of darkness due to the high degree of 
distraction from other duties. The pos- 
sible relationship of this to the fact 
that sixteen of the twenty Terrain 
Collisions referred to previously hap- 
pened during the hours of darkness 
cannot be overlooked. 


Cumulative Influence Great 

We have briefly reviewed the four 
categories of things which cause the 
work load to rise above the normal 
and the 13 things which influence the 
capacity for work at any given moment 
to be somewhere below the optimum. 
It is when the influence of these things 
are such as to cause the moment work 
capacity curve to fall below the work 
load curve that the potential human 
factor accident exists. The cumulative 
influence of all seventeen factors shown 
on the chart is greatest during the last 
phases of a flight, the descent and ap- 
proach. Let’s see how this fits into the 
picture. The fact cannot be altered 
that 19 of these 20 accidents we are 
considering occurred during the de- 
scent and approach—where the influ- 
ence of these 17 factors was the great- 
est. The other one was during the last 
twenty minutes of cruise, just prior to 
descent. To be more specific, facts 
which are available indicate that 14 of 
these 17 factors were present in the 
DC-6 Terrain Collision at Fort Collins, 
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Colorado, in 1951; 12 in the DC-6B 
collision at Oakland in 1951; and 13 
were present in the recent DC-6B acci- 
dent in the San Francisco Bay on April 
20th of this year. 

If you agree with the reasoning up 
to this point, then the problem simply 
stated is this: What can be done to 
keep the moment work capacity at a 
high value close to the optimum and 
the work load at a low value close to 
the normal so that the work load 
placed upon a crew never exceeds their 
work capacity? 

Suggested solutions are schematic- 
ally shown in Figure 4. Optimum crew 
work capacity can be maintained at a 
high level by: Making certain the crew 
has a comfortable and efficient “office” 
in which to work; intelligent and ma- 
ture crew members; by insuring the 
existence of adequate training pro- 
cedures; by providing efficient tools 
with which to work; and by maintain- 
ing a maximum level of experience in 
every cockpit. Crew members should 
be provided with a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to obtain adequate experience in 
new equipment under the most favor- 
able conditions that can be provided. 

Recognition should also be made of 
those intangibles which adversely af- 
fect these work load and work capacity 
curves and the necessary steps taken 
to decrease the influence of those which 
are partially or wholly controllable. 


Essential Cockpit Factors 

It is the firm opinion of this ALPA 
Committee that if the two suggestions 
above are carried out in an intelligent 
manner (including the existence in ev- 
ery cockpit of the four factors of 
Teamwork, Pre-planning, Monitoring, 
and available and well-organized Flight 
Data) Human Factor Terrain Colli- 
sions in the future will be substantially 
reduced. 

To accomplish these four factors in 
every cockpit, it is recommended that 
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certain cockpit procedures be adopted. 
These procedures include the visual 
display of flight data in a lighted hold- 
er in such a manner that it is visible 
to all crew members in the cockpit. 
Such a holder has been developed by 
one of the major airlines in coopera- 
tion with this committee and is now 
being manufactured. 

By the proper use of this holder all 
four of these factors can be achieved. 
Here is one recommended procedure 
illustrating how easily these things can 
be accomplished. Let’s take the first 
phase of a flight for example. Area 
charts that are used by all crews are 
familiar. This is placed in a plastic 
envelope similar to those that can be 
purchased at any stationery store. 
While on the ground, before take-off, 
when the departure clearance is re- 
ceived from the Traffic Controller by 
radio, it is traced onto this plastic 
with a grease pencil (Figure 5). This 
includes the entire clearance for de- 
parture including the flight path, alti- 
tudes, etc. This graphic illustration of 


the departure is then placed in the . 


lighted holder in view of all crew 
members (Figure 6). What has been 
accomplished for this phase of the 
flight? Let’s take a look: 

All of the flight data is well or- 
ganized and available for immediate 
visual reference day or night to all 
crew members. 

A Monitoring System for human 
error exists. This is accomplished by 
the fact that to be a monitor of an- 
other individual one must know his 
intended thinking. Since the intended 
thinking (in regard to navigation) of 
the pilot flying the airplane is graph- 
ically illustrated a monitoring system 
automatically exists. 

A Maximum Planning of the instru- 
ment departure has taken place before 
the take-off. 

The graphically illustrated departure 
becomes a medium which is the basis 
for Teamwork in regard to naviga- 
tional functions, similar to the way a 
check list is such a medium regarding 
the positioning of controls. 

Improved cockpit procedures in re- 
gard to the other phases of a flight 
have been under development for 18 
months and are in the final stages of 
perfection. They make use of this same 
lighted holder for it is felt that only 
through such a medium as this can the 
flight data be made available for im- 
mediate visual reference both day and 
night and standardization of proce- 
dures be accomplished. It is the objec- 
tive of those who are working on these 
procedures to reduce the effectiveness 
of the 17 intangibles which were dis- 


cussed previously. This will result in 
having the work capacity and work 
load curves in a relative position closer 
to their base as shown by the shaded 
lines on Chart No. 4. This results in 
higher work loads during normally low 
Work Load periods such as pre-flight 
and cruise. This is justified by lower- 
ing the tops of the high work load 
periods. 


Conclusions 

It is a reasonable conclusion that the 
20 terrain collisions in the past 10 years 
which have been attributed to so-called 
“Pilot Error” can be practically elim- 
inated in the future. A pilot, being 
human, is subject to deviation from 
the true course of action; however, it 
must be recognized that the causes of 
such deviations are usually out of his 
control. 

When the work load placed upon an 
individual rises above his work capac- 
ity at that moment, he becomes prone 
to such deviations. The possibility of 
the entire crew making such deviations 
in regard to navigation is remote if the 
flight data is well organized and avail- 
able for immediate visual reference day 
and night; if there is a system of Mon- 
itoring for such individual deviations; 
if there is a maximum amount of Pre- 
Planning and functioning as a closely 
knit team. 

Further, the factors which adversely 
influence work load and work capacity 
must be understood by all who control 
them. When such understanding exists, 
then specific answers can be put into 
effect to prevent these accidents in the 
future. 

It is up to every participating group 
and individual in the industry to 
squarely face the problem and the re- 
lated factors involved in this study. 
There must be personal responsibility 
to put into effect answers to these 
problems. After considerable research, 
analysis and careful thought I have 
recommended some of the answers. 
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Employment Agreements, 1953 


In 1951 ALPA Set a Goal: Every Pilot Under a Current Agree- 
ment. Has the Goal Been Reached? This Story Gives the Answer. 


On September 13, 1953, one of the 
nation’s largest newspapers carried a 
story which marked a milestone in 
ALPA history. 

“Survey Shows Record Accord on 
Pilots’ Pay,” the headline read, “Goal 
Aitained After Two Years of Work.” 

The article pointed out: “For the 
first time in the history of the Air Line 
Pilots Association, there are no long- 
standing salary disputes with the na- 
tion’s air carriers.” 

Therein lies an excellent summation 
and a concise overall appraisal of the 
status of ALPA’s negotiations as they 
exist today. 


The significance of this situation is 
further enhanced by even a superficial 
comparison of where ALPA stands em- 
ployment agreement-wise in Septem- 
ber, 1953, as compared with practi- 
cally any other period in its history. 

Improvement of rates of compensa- 
tion and working conditions, along 
with air safety, was one of the objec- 
tives in the founding of ALPA. During 
its earliest formative period, the pre- 
dominant problem was to obtain a sat- 
isfactory labor relations law under 





By Jack Christie and Karl Ulrich 


which agreements for pilots could be 
negotiated. Then, after many years of 
effort when air line pilots were brought 
under the Railway Labor Act in 1936, 
the problem of obtaining a law gave 
way to the newer problem of finding 
a workable application of it. It was 
not until 1939 that ALPA signed its 
first agreement. That accomplishment 
was important, the product of many 
years of effort. But still, a sound, over- 
all policy was lacking as subsequent 
events later proved. 

In the post-war years, for example, 
a current agreement was a rarity. 
Pilots, more often than not, were fly- 
ing equipment for which rates hadn’t 
been set. Negotiations on a full 13 of 
the leading air lines were so bogged 
down that the carriers attempted— 
and almost succeeded, it can now be 
said—in forcing the pilots into indus- 
try wide collective bargaining. 


Many Unsigned Agreements in 1951 

In the past, disputes over pilot em- 
ployment agreements have extended as 
long as 36 months after expiration. 
Eighteen months was not uncommon; 


TALKING THINGS OVER: Pilots and staff members discuss some points in an 
employment agreement. Shown in this photo, taken at the Home Office, are 
(I. to r.) seated: Leon Wollard (UAL); Karl Ulrich and Frank Albright, staff 
negotiators; standing: Jack Steidl and Harry Orlady (both UAL). 
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a year probably a reasonable norm, 
And retroactivity in agreements was 
seldom more than a token. 


As late as 1951, the employment 
agreements on the majority of the 
major air lines were still awaiting re. 
negotiations. 


In a speech before the Aviation 
Writers Associations on October 3, 
1951, stating the aims of the reorgan- 
ized ALPA, President Saven stated: 


“ALPA intends to increase the en- 
tire tempo of its activity. In the past, 
many of our negotiations have been 
prolonged over two and three-year pe- 
riods. There is some feeling that the 
prolongation of such negotiations has 
a deleterious effect upon pilot and in- 
dustry morale. Our activities in this 
field will be expedited and the adjust- 
ments of the rules and working condi- 
tions under which the pilots fly for the 
various companies will, if ALPA has 
its way, be accomplished much more 
rapidly. We do not feel that the pro- 
longed and complex negotiating proce- 
dures that have been followed in re- 
cent years are as productive of good 
labor relations as a more rapid solution 
to such problems. 


“The pilots of some of the air lines 
are presently working under employ- 
ment agreements concluded over three 
years ago. The air line pilots have 
been patient and conservative in their 
labor relations. There is a strong feel- 
ing among the ALPA membership. 
however, that long and protracted ne- 
gotiations are not healthy for the ait 
line industry. One of the objectives of 
the reorganization of the Association 
is to expedite the entire processing of 
pilot problems. This includes problems 
presently outstanding.” 


What is the situation today? What 
is the outlook for the future? 


As this is written while the most It 
cent round of negotiations are drawing 
to a close, close to 100 per cent d 
ALPA’s members are working undet 
current agreements. That is, they'tt 
flying under up-to-date, fit-the-equip 
ment agreements, not agreements that 
are two or three years old and in 4 
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state of obsolescence. Only a handful 
of members are not covered by current 
agreements. And agreements on the 
two airlines to which these pilots be- 
long are in the negotiation mill. All 
agreements signed since the first of the 
year have contained provisions for full 
retroactivity. 

Several factors are responsible for 
this obvious transition, not the least of 
which has been the replacement of out- 
moded sit-and-simmer policies, with 
new negotiating concepts and thorough 
pre-planning. 


Pre-Planning Important 

In addition to the emphasis placed 
on pre-conference detail and extensive 
pre-planning, time ‘lags in actual nego- 
tiations are kept to a minimum. Once 
an Agreement is opened under the 
Railway Labor Act, the Association 
now takes the rightful position that the 
process must run and continue, step 
by step, through direct negotiations, 
mediation, and subsequent steps to 
conform to the law. The Employment 
Agreement Department holds. itself 
ready to meet with a carrier.at any 
time, but insists that time elements 
embodied in the Railway Labor Act 
be observed. 


Thus, prolonged and complicated 
negotiating procedures are circumvent- 
ed; adjustment of rules and working 
conditions, as the records will indicate, 
are accomplished in a prompt manner. 


This more rapid solution to our 
problems has made ALPA’s relation- 
ship with the air lines more in keeping 
with the spirit and intent of the Rail- 
way Labor Act. It is a modern, and, 
moreover, a productive approach to 
improved employee-management rela- 
tionships. It has had a net result of 
eliminating much confusion and pre- 
venting the snow-balling of many prob- 
lems into a gigantic dilemma by solv- 
ing them before they reach a critical 
state. 


Behind all this are many complex 
ingredients. 


To get an idea of the vastness of the 
total operation, take negotiations on 
your own air line and multiply it by 
42, the number of air lines presently 
under agreement with ALPA. Then, 
add to these such miscellaneous, but 
complicated, agreements, as military 
contracts (the Korean airlift is an ex- 
ample) and innumerable interchange 
agreements which are as vitally impor- 
tant to pilots as their basic agreements. 


200 Agreements Negotiated 


If that’s still hard to visualize, look 
at it another way: since 1951, ALPA 
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Status of ALPA Agreements 








oe a. See RENEWAL _—_LAST AGREEMENT 
California Eastern Airways...................006.. July 1, 1954 Sept. 1, 1953 
RN i oe se Sept. |, 1954 June |, 1953 
Airline Transport Carriers...............0...0005 June 30, 1953 Mar. |, 1952 
NN PIII cn ssenccnreissnnesnbinaionnicnsint July 1, 1954 June |, 1953 
NE OEE ee July |, 1953 July 1, 1952 
III cicnsrntensantentranieretiontsicennntin Sept. |, 1953 May |, 1952 
Continental Airlines.......................0:000000000e Nov. |, 1953 Jan. 1, 1953 
North Central Airlines...............000.00.....00000 Nov. |, 1953 July 1, 1952 
Piedmont Aviation.................00sss0scersesessseee Nov. |, 1953 Oct. 7, 1952 
Transocean Air Lines......0.........ccceeeeeeeeeeee Oct. 1, 1953 (reopened) 
PN NN saidtinccisanstlaliitacadaanaeal Nov. I, 1953 Nov. |, 1952 
Pacific Northern Airlines...................0:0000 Dec. |, 1953 Jan. 1, 1952 
Samet PRR WO sncsisnnccnesncnsssiivendsanenenees Dec. |, 1953 Dec. |, 1952 
Allegheny Airlines...........0....:ccccccceeeeeees Jan. 1, 1954 Jan. 1, 1953 
RO II i rncicipsenenicaninnppureiion isang Jan. |, 1954 Jan. |, 1953 
NINN isis oknakcidiernicibniedittesnnsnaiin Jan. |, 1954 Jan. |, 1953 
Caribbean Atlantic Airlines................0...... Jan. 1, 1954 May |, 1952 
Transocean Air Lines.................0cessses.oesesee Jan. 1, 1954 Jan. |, 1952 
I al Feb. |, 1954 Feb. |, 1953 
Ue Se i ican scestsnnsnsenccsenans Apr. |, 1954 Mar. I, 1953 
Western Airlines..................004: Si petisaeccuncaiad Feb. |, 1954 Feb. I, 1953 
I I ni nciinineisaaconnaepnnsbissibirniaanial May I, 1954 Mar. 15, 1953 
Pan American World Airways...................- May |, 1954 Nov. 17, 1952 
FE a eae ate May 15, 1954 June |, 1953 
PD PIG issniinnss ccntnsensnchinnnaenanioctie June |, 1954 Sept. |, 1953 
Re NE ic scsevsinsunnsscnnguiaueliionnonaal May I, 1954 May |, 1953 
Southwest AirwayS.............:ccc:cccseeeseeeseeeees May 31, 1954 Dec. I, 1952 
PT I sai sis nssiscnnsnesshtecaelealaanonie June 30, 1954 July 1, 1953 
NR ID iiss <i cn-nrneassoccsimtnbentansabonees July 1, 1954 Jan. |, 1953 
Trans-Pacific Airlines................::cssccseeeeen June 30, 1954 Jan. 1, 1953 
GTR PRINS ns resi cesccssscnntinmnene Aug. |, 1954 Aug. |, 1953 
Be ile Fc ics icicancsciiiuntaititeeachiletntinptdatcndntl Aug. |, 1954 Oct. 28, 1952 
SIRS FNe LIOR a. ocnscnnescssncisssnitcasssnnndosnss Sept. |, 1954 Mar. |, 1953 
Lake Central Airlines..............0.c:ccceeseeees Sept. 30, 1954 July |, 1953 
Carce Ale Servied..........:...0....scssssseqesecsessseed Oct. 1, 1954 Oct. 1, 1952 
Trans-Texas AirwayS.............::ccccceseeceseeeeee Sept. 30, 1954 July 1, 1953 
Trans World AirwayS.............cccccccesseeeeseeees Dec. |, 1954 June 2, 1953 
American Airlines..........................sccccssssees Jan. 1, 1955 Aug. |, 1953 
Northwest Airlines.....................cccccecsesseeeees Jan. 1, 1955 July 1, 1953 
OAT EE Feb. |, 1955 Aug. |, 1953 
I INE a cieissnsisntnancsipiingniasemennnsiontion Feb. 16, 1955 May 16, 1953 
Pan American Grace Airways................0++ Apr. 30, 1955 July 1, 1951 
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has negotiated a total of 200 agree- 
ments of various types and often has 
as many. as six negotiations running 
concurrently. To keep all agreements 
current, they must be negotiated and 
signed at the rate of more than one 
a week. 

ALPA’s Employment Agreement 
Dept. now has four staff members as- 
signed to the Home Office in Chicago. 
A fifth staff member is permanently 
located on the West Coast. It is con- 
templated that an ALPA office will be 
opened in New York sometime this 
year. This poses a problem, inasmuch 
as it takes several years of develop- 
ment in ALPA work for even a man 
with past negotiating experience to be- 
come familiar with air line and pilot 
problems. The total combined Asso- 
ciation experience of the department 
staff at present is in excess of 33 years 
—indicative of the stability and ex- 
perience which is necessary for good 
pilot representation. 

Probably many pilots, with the ex- 
ception of those who have been active 
on negotiating committees, are not 
more than casually familiar with the 
mechanics that go into negotiating 
their agreements. Regardless of the air 
line by which you are employed, they 
are basically the same. 

There are a total of 119 Councils 
with which the Employment Agree- 
ment Department maintains contact 


for information on all contract mat- 
ters. Sixty days prior to a contract 
opening date, all councils of an air line 
are notified of the impending deadline 
date on which the wishes and proposed 
changes of the pilots of that particular 
air line are to be submitted. The Em- 
ployment Agreement Department does 
not propose specific changes of its own. 
Rather, it acts more in the nature of 
a clearing house. The pilots of each 
air line submit the changes which they 
feel are justifiable. Once the Councils 
have been notified to submit their 
changes, there is a definite follow- 
through by the Department so the pro- 
posed changes are received in time to 
be processed to final form by the De- 
partment prior to the deadline date 
for service to the Company. 


These letters to the Company are 
signed by the President of the Associa- 
tion and conferences are held between 
the department and the President be- 
fore these letters are mailed. This is 
to insure that the proposals do not 
conflict with ALPA policy. The pro- 
posals are then mailed to the Com- 
pany, and a date proposed to begin 
conferences. The negotiator then sets 
up a pre-conference meeting with the 
pilot committee and follows the case 
through to a conclusion, which may 
include mediation, or, any other steps 
in the Railway Labor Act. The Act 
sets up definite provisions within which 





bounds negotiations must be confined, 

For illustrative purposes, let’s take a 
case where direct negotiations have 
failed. It is then the responsibility of 
this Department to institute a request 
to the National Mediation Board for 
the service of a Mediator, and, with 
the advice and counsel of the Presi. 
dent’s office, completely handle all 
matters pertaining to the case. An ap- 
plication is submitted to the Board re. 
questing their services and furnishing 
them with copies of the exchange of 
correspondence between the Company 
and the Association, as well as a copy 
of the proposed changes. We urge the 
Board to assign a Mediator as soon as 
their schedule will permit. When a 
mediator has been ‘assigned, the Em- 
ployment Agreement negotiator and 
the pilot members of the contract com- 
mittee meet with the Mediator for the 
purpose of trying to resolve the un- 
settled questions. After spending a rea- 
sonable amount of time in Mediation, 
depending upon the number of items 
involved in the dispute, if agreement 
cannot be reached, there is then a prof- 
fer of arbitration from the National 
Mediation Board. It then becomes nec- 
essary for the Association President, 
the negotiator, and the pilot members 
of the negotiating committee or Mas- 
ter Executive Council, to make a de- 
termination as to whether or not it is 


(Continued on page 12) 





From every area, reports have in- 
dicated extreme success for ALPA’s 
Local Air Safety Conferences. It is 
not an exaggeration to say that they 
have proven one of the most success- 
ful projects of this nature ever un- 
dertaken by ALPA. It has proven 
too, that no subject is more impor- 
tant to pilots than air safety. 








When the Topic's Safety, Everyone Listens 


Many hundred persons _partici- 
pated in the conferences, many thou- 
sands more attended. It is impos- 
sible to give everyone the credit they 
deserve. 


One of the typical conferences, 
large in attendance and broad in 
scope and interest, was that in Min- 





neapolis. Shown in action above are 
the speakers which contributed to its 
success. They are (1. to r.): Capt. 
Croft (BNF), Regional Safety Com- 
mittee Chairman; G. W. Taylor, 
Boeing Engineer; A. D. Niemeyer, 
CAA Air Carrier, Mpls. Office; Dick 
O’Neal, NWA pilot; L. S. Schoeder, 
Minn. State Dept. of Aeronautics. 
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Flying Saucers --- Fact or Fancy? 


In an exclusive article to THE AIR LINE PILOT a well- 


known author reveals new facts on a controversial subject. 


By Major Donald E. Keyhoe, USMC, Ret. 


In a recent issue of the Air Line 
Pilot, Capt. Joe Hull predicted that 
1953 should mark the end of the “fly- 
ing saucers.” After several months be- 
hind the scenes at the Pentagon, I 
believe Captain Hull has been misled 
like other sincere converts to the 
theories of Dr. Donald Menzel. 

Since 1951, unknown to most Ameri- 
cans, a small group of high Govern- 
ment officials has been secretly briefed 
on the saucers by Air force Intelligence 
officers. During the past year, with 
Air Yorce clearance, I have seen a 
large part of the evidence used in these 
secret briefings. This evidence has in- 
cluded over 40 of the most important 
unsolved sightings in the files of the 
Air Technical Intelligence Center. In 
addition, ATIC has furnished me with 
official statements flatly refuting Dr. 
Menzel’s explanations. 

Like Captain Hull, I have carefully 
read Dr. Menzel’s book, Flying Saucers. 
In view of Menzel’s reputation and 
scientific standing, his claims surprised 
me; none of his answers jibed with 
official evidence already in my posses- 
sion. To make doubly sure, I put 
several questions to Project Bluebook, 
the saucer investigating agency at Day- 
ton. Here is the first part of their 
official answer, released to me for pub- 
lication in my new book, “Flying 
Saucers From Outer Space.” 

“These explanations were known to 
the Project, and carefully considered, 
long before Menzel published his 
theories. They explain only a small 
per cent of the sightings . . . At the 
request of ATIC, prominent scientists 
analyzed Menzel’s claims. None of 
them accepted his answers . . . . Dr. 
Menzel was invited by Project Blue- 
book to apply his theories to any of 
all of the unexplained sightings, using 
Project records cleared for this purpose. 
He has not availed himself of this 
EE 


In view of this, Menzel’s easy solu- 
tion of specific sightings takes on a 
new light. One which he explained 
was the Mantell case. As most air 
line pilots know, Capt. Mantell was 
killed when his F-51 disintegrated dur- 
ing a saucer chase. The strange object 
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he chased was seen by thousands in 
Kentucky, including pilots and tower 
men at Godman Field. 

According to Dr. Menzel, the pilot 
was lured to his death by a “sundog.” 
To check on this, I queried Project 
Bluebook : 

Question: “Does the ATIC accept 
Menzel’s sundog explanation of the 
Mantell case?” Answer: “No.” 





About the Article 


When Capt. Joe Hull's article, 
"Obituary of the Flying Saucers," 
appeared last month, THE AIR 
LINE PILOT had no idea of the 
furor it would whip up. From 
letters received from our readers, 
the subject is obviously far from 
dead. ‘Give us another article, 
one for us ‘believers,’"' was the 
composite gist of their requests. 
This is it. The author, a free- 
lance writer, has written numer- 
ous articles on Flying Saucers and 
is authoring a forthcoming book, 
“Flying Saucers from Outer 
Space." This article is based on 
research and facts compiled in the 
writing of that book. It has been 
cleared by the Department of De- 
fense and contains some facts re- 
leased to the public for the first 
time. This story may not be repro- 
duced, in re or in part, with- 
out the express permission of the 
copyright owner, Henry Holt and 
Co., New York. 











Next, Dr. Menzel “explained” the 
1948 sightings by EAL pilots near 
Montgomery, Alabama. The strange, 
wingless ship they reported was also 
sighted by Air Force observers at Rob- 
bins Field, Macon, Georgia. 

Dr. Menzel’s answer: The witnesses 
were misled by a mirage—the effect of 
a temperature inversion. The Air Force 
answer to this: “The ATIC does not 
accept Dr. Menzel’s explanation of the 
EAL sightings in 1948, near Mont- 
gomery, Alabama.” 

In a third famous case, that of Lieut. 
George Gorman, Dr. Menzel said the 
light which Gorman chased was only 


a light reflection from a distance, 
caused by a whirlpool of air over his 
F-51’s wingtip. 

Again, I checked with Wright Field. 
Here is their answer: “The ATIC 
does not accept Menzel’s light reflec- 
tion solution.” 

Frankly puzzled, I couldn’t under- 
stand how Menzel had reached his con- 
clusions after seeing all the Air Force 
records—I was positive he would not - 
have tried to explain the sightings 
without all the evidence. To make 
certain, I asked ATIC about this point: 

Question: “Did Dr. Menzel obtain 
all the available records in these three 
cases?” Answer from ATIC: “He did 
not obtain this information. In answer 
to a query, he was offered all Project 
data on these and other cases, through 
usual channels. We have heard noth- 
ing further from Dr. Menzel in regard 
to this.” 

Considering this, Menzel’s complaint 
about lack of Air Force cooperation 
seems a bit cockeyed: 

“Scientists who might have easily 
provided the key that would unlock the 
secrets of the saucers did not receive 
detailed information necessary for a 
serious study of the whole problem.” 

Nailing down their statements on the 
temperature-inversion theory, ATIC 
gave me factual proof in three released 
sightings. 

First, a sighting at Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, August 1, 1952. About 11 a.m., 
a glowing disc was seen from the 
ground, and also picked up by GCI 
radar near Wright Field. Two F-86’s 
were vectored toward the object. Both 
pilots maneuvered to make sure it was 
no reflection, then climbed to above 
40,000 feet, attempting camera runs. 
During this time, the radar gunsight 
on one F-86 caught the UFO (Un- 
identified Flying Object). The other 
plane’s radar sight was caged. On a 
second run, one pilot clicked off several 
feet of film, which later showed a 
bright, round shape, the edges blurred 
because of the distance. (The UFO 
was estimated to be between 12,000 
and 20,000 feet above the jets). Here 
is the official ATIC analysis, cleared 
for me: 
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MAA MEETING: The Board of Directors of 





- F 


the ALPA Mutual 


& in 


Aid Association 


are shown here as they met recently at the Home Office. In photo: Seated 
(L. to R.) G. T. Henderson, UAL; M. E. Swanson, NWA (Vice-President for 


" Region Ill); and S. J. Devine, UAL. Standing (L. to R.) W. W. Anderson, 


President's Department; M. R. Jones, AA; Lucille Shimek, MAA Department; 


and C. E. Cochran, Ozark. 





“The ground radar squadron estab- 
lished two facts: That the UFO moved 
at 400 knots, that the F-86’s and UFO 
appeared simultaneously on the GCI 
scope. It is obvious all eyes and 
antennas put a fix on the same object 

. not a balloon, since speed was too 
fast . . . the object moved against 
the wind, its blip size that of a normal 
Aircraft. It was not a known A/C 
because the altitude was too high. It 
was not astronomical as the dual radar 
returns eliminate this.” 

Then the ATIC proceeded to kick 
the Menzel theory squarely in the 
teeth: 

“The electronic or visual mirage of 
meteorological phenomena is out of the 
question as the radar set was on high 
beam and both would not occur 
simultaneously in the same place. The 
sighting occurred above the weather. 
Conclusion: Unknown.” 

In a similar simultaneous radar and 
visual sighting, near Port Huron, 
Michigan, the ATIC gave me this 
official conclusion: 

“The temperature inversion theory 
will not explain simultaneous visual 
and radar sightings when observers on 
the:ground and in planes see a UFO 
at the same spot, when a plane’s radar 
has locked on the object, and ground 
radar stations have both the plane and 
the UFO on their scopes at the same 
spot. -Conclusion: Unknown.” 

Finally, in the famous Washington 
sightings, in July of 1952, the Air Force 
absolutely repudiated its earlier tem- 
perature inversion suggestion — and 
gave me an Air Force spokesman to 
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make it official. But first, I checked 
for weeks at WINA Control Center and 
with top radar engineers, and leading 
scientists at least equal to Menzel in 
reputation, if not more so. One was 
Dr. Hagin, Chief Radio Astronomer of 
the Naval Research Laboratory. Here 
is what Dr. Hagin told me: 

“Even with a heavy inversion, con- 
ditions would have to be very unusual 
to cause effects like those reported at 
Washington. I’d say it was impossible, 
with blips pin-pointed by three radar 
stations and lights seen simultaneously 
at the same points.” 

“How much inversion is needed for 
ordinary effects?” I asked him. 

“At the very least, 10 degrees 


Fahrenheit—to get really strong effects, _ 


it would have to be much larger. Even 
then, it couldn’t explain the simultane- 
ous sightings.” 

I checked with the Weather Bureau 
experts at the airport. The inversion 
on the first week-end had been just 
one degree Fahrenheit; barely two de- 
grees, the second time. Later, I asked 
for the official Air Force answer. 








Major Lewis Norman, a jet pilot and 
an expert on radar and temperature 
inversions, was assigned for this pur. 
pose. Confirming what Dr. Hagin had 
said about the required inversion— 
Norman set it at “between 9 and 18 
degrees, Fahrenheit’”—he added: 

“The low inversions on both occa- 
sions could not possibly explain the 
Washington sightings.” 

I can readily see why Captain Hull 
and others accepted Menzel’s book as 
gospel. But Menzel’s answers, accord- 
ing to top scientists working with 
ATIC, explain only a very small num- 
ber of saucer sightings. 

It may interest the members of 
ALPA to know that for months the 
Air Force and Navy secretly analyzed 
some important saucer movies taken by 
Navy Warrant Officer Delbert New- 
house, in 1952. 

These pictures show a formation of 
round, glowing objects maneuvering at 
high speed. Final conélusion of ATIC 
and Navy Photo-Interpretation: No 
known conventional objects. 

Certain Air Force officers at the 
Pentagon planned a public press show- 
ing of the film, with a frank admission 
for the public that the objects were 
real, and beyond the performance of 
any known aircraft. But after a fight 
by the Pentagon “silence” group, this 
plan was killed, and the: pictures kept 
secret. 

In my opinion, no one who examines 
the official reports released to me can 
doubt that the saucers are real. Re- 
peatedly, Air Force pilots sighting them 
have insisted they are “some kind of 
revolutionary machine, with a perform- 





ance capability beyond that of any 


known aircraft on earth.” 


In an official Air Force document, 
it is stated that an increasing number 
of officials linked with the investigation 
are convinced “that the saucers are 
interplanetary, if the controlled maneu- 
vers reported by many competent 
observers are correct.” 

After 4 years of investigation, I am 
also convinced that this is the only 
logical explanation. 


The Cover Picture: Turbulence Flying 


The problems, hazards, and possible 
solutions of turbulence flying was the 
theme of a joint ALPA-ATA meeting 
on Sept. 22 and 23. Shown at the 
conference (left to right) are: 

Front row, H. G. Portman, UAL; 
A. W. Stainback, UAL; L. O. Mere- 
dith, AA. Second row, William Becker, 
ATA Operations Specialist, Washing- 
ton; Clarence N. Sayen; Ted Linnert; 


Craig S. Timmerman, ATA Regional 
Operations Representative, Chicago. 
Third row, D. L. Phillips, TWA; J. 
Brown, TWA Chief Meteorologist; I. 
E. Sommermeyer, General Manager 
Flight Operations, UAL; Fred Bailey, 
AA Chicago Chief Pilot; D. Darrow, 
AA; C. H. Ruby, NAL; E. J. Kershaw, 
Operations Executive, NAL. 
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Captain M. E. (Mel) Swanson, 
ALPA Vice-President of Region Ill, is 
no Johnny-come-lately to the aviation 
scene. He brings to his office the wis- 
dom and maturity of a man whose 
career has paralleled the growth of 
commercial aviation and ALPA. 

Born at the turn of the Century at 
Columbus, Ohio, August 17, 1900, he 
did his first flying at Norton Field in 
the city of his birth in 1925. He has 
been a member of ALPA since 1941. 

Like most early-day pilots, he 
weathered the uncertain days of a 
young industry the hard way. He was 
Instructor and Operations Manager 
of flying schools in Wisconsin and 
Florida in 1929-30. He barnstormed 
Ford Tri-motors for eight years, cov- 
ering all but eight states with air 
shows and circuses. He was a racing 
pilot. He participated in the Na- 
tional Air Races in Chicago in 1930 
as well as many others throughout the 
country. 

Capt. Swanson's air line career be- 
gan in 1937 when he joined NWA as 
company test pilot. He has been fly- 
ing for them ever since. 

During World War Il he had super- 
vision of flying for NWA Air Trans- 
port Command contract on the 
CANOL project near the Arctic 
circle the latter part of 1942 and 
early 1943. He dis flew the Cana- 
dian and Alaskan Theater on the 
Aleutian Chain for ATC. 

His ALPA history shows he was ac- 
tive as officer and Air Safety Chair- 
man for Local Executive Council No. 
| for several years. He represented 
pilots on NWA's system and in Wash- 
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ington in the Martin 202 controversy 
and also represented NWA pilots 
and stockholders in Wall Street dur- 
ing NWA and Capital Airlines’ pro- 
posed merger. He was extremely ac- 
tive in ALPA's reorganization. 

More recently, he was a member 
of 1952 and 1953 NWA Agreement 
Negotiating Committees. 

At present, in addition to his vice- 
presidency, he is a member of Board 
of Directors of Mutual Aid Associa- 
tion. 

He has flown most all types of 
equipment, including autogyro and 
lighter-than-air aircraft. 

Captain Swanson is the father of 
two sons and has two grandsons. 


He is a member of Minneapolis 
Hangar QB's. 








Recommend Radar Safety Beacon 


The development of a Common 
System Secondary Radar Safety Bea- 
con having characteristics proposed by 
the Joint Communications-Electronics 
Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
has been recommended by the Radio 
Technical Commission for Aeronau- 
tics as a supplementary aid to primary 
radar for improving air traffic control 
and increasing flight safety. 

ALPA is represented on this com- 
mittee by President Sayen. It is spon- 
sored, supported and composed of 100 
member organizations for the develop- 
ment of aeronautic telecommunica- 
tions. 

Use of the Radar Safety Beacon of- 
fers three principal advantages: 
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1. Improved reliability of the radar 
traffic control system. 

2. Positive identification of aircraft 
by use of coded replies. 

3. Faster movement of traffic due 
to closer separation intervals. 

It will be particularly effective at 
distances and under weather conditions 
which render unsatisfactory the re- 
flected signals of Airport Surveillance 
Radars (ASR) now in use. 

Primary ground radar transmits 
pulse signals which reflect from air- 
craft as “echoes.” Only a small part 
of the energy of the original signal is 
reflected, however, and a very weak 
signal is returned to the ground. Under 
adverse conditions, these weak signals 


can be absorbed in the atmosphere to 
such degree that no usable reflection 
is received. 

In the secondary system, the 
ground signal “triggers” equipment in 
the aircraft which transmits a reply 
pulse signal many times stronger than 
an “echo.” In addition, these replies 
may be coded to provide aircraft iden- 
tification. This permits closer spacing 
of aircraft in the traffic pattern by 
eliminating the need for maneuvers 
necessary with primary radar to asso- 
ciate each aircraft with .a particular 
“blip” on the radar scope. 

The complexity of air traffic con- 
trol has increased rapidly and steadily 
in recent years because of expanding 
defense needs and increased air traffic 
at higher altitudes, faster speeds, and 
over longer distances. 

This condition created a need for a 
more modern system of air traffic con- 
trol. Primary radar provided much of 
the necessary improvement, but meteor- 
ological disturbances may cause weak- 
ening of the reflected signals and a 
resulting loss of target. Since primary 
radar does not provide identification 
of aircraft in a controlled area, time- 
consuming maneuvers are necessary to 
establish the association between an 
aircraft and its “blip” on the radar 
scope. 


The secondary radar overcomes such 
shortcomings inherent in the primary 
system which make the latter incap- 
able of meeting today’s increased re- 
quirements under unfavorable condi- 
tions. 


The amplified signals from the Ra- 
dar Safety Beacon improve surveillance 
by providing continuous tracking of 
all sizes and types of aircraft under all 
conditions of weather and restriction 
of visibility. Coded replies by the bea- 
con assure rapid, positive identification 
of aircraft entering a controlled area 
or re-identification when continuity of 
tracking has been lost temporarily by 
the primary radar. Closer separation 
intervals of aircraft attain faster move- 
ment of traffic, which lessens conges- 
tion, and provides more efficient util- 
ization of the airspace and the airport 
runways. 

A report by a Special Committee of 
RTCA (SC-64) specifies among its per- 
formance objectives that the secondary 
radar can operate at ranges up to 200 
nautical miles and altitudes of 60,000 
feet, with continuous tracking to with- 
in one mile of the interrogation trans- 
mitter. The beacon will be capable of 
giving 10 coded replies in response to 
interrogation from the ground station 
and will not interfere with the per- 
formance of other radar equipment. 
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Let's Follow U. S. Pilots on Safety: AAPA 


The following editorial appeared in the June issue of the “Australian Air Line Pilot,’ publication of the Austral- 
ian Air Line Pilots Association. It was written as the result of the impression carried home by AAPA’s president, Capt. 
G. R. Andrews, after attending ALPA’s Air Safety Forum. The Australian pilots, along with ALPA, are members of 
the International Federation of Air Line Pilots Associations which has as one of its prime aims the promotion of global 


Air Safety. 


“The President’s article on the American Association’s 
Air Safety Forum should make clear the responsibilities 
that A.A.P.A. must assume. We must approach first 
things first. Hence the concentration on matters indus- 
trial. A.A.P.A. must, however, specialize in all matters, 
concerning aviation. This is not only desirable, it is a 
definite responsibility. 


“As practising pilots we have a duty to the passengers 
we carry and to ourselves. We must, therefore, organize 
an Air Safety Group on the lines of our American friends. 
Who better to give opinions on aircraft gadgets, aids, 
etc., than the men who use these things all day and every 
day? We have in the past accepted the word and opinion 
of others almost without question. 

“If we wish to add our opinion, we must be ready to 
back it with expert knowledge. We have that knowledge 
amongst our members, but it must be correlated before it 
can be put to the best use. 

“We cannot delegate the responsibility of ensuring air 
safety to anyone. ‘ 

“Invariably it is the pilot who discovers the incident 
that leads to an air safety problem. The present incident 
reporting system leaves much to be desired. The honest 


pilot who reports an incident may find himself in a pre- 
dicament. The delays in answering these reports and 
apparent lack of action are at times frustrating. Hence 
incident reporting, in many cases, is non-existent. 


“Pilots cannot accept anything, be it procedures, modi- 
fications, gadgets, etc., if there is the slightest doubt as 
to the effect on air safety. 


“The prosperity of air transport is of vital concern to 
us. Our welfare depends on it. Air safety is vital to the 
continued prosperity of air transport. 


“Surely we, who, to a very large extent, have the 
future of Australian air transport in our hands, must 
have some contribution to make to the maintenance of 
air safety. 


“It is comparatively easy to form study groups. These 
will, however, be stillborn unless they receive support 
from each and every member. 

“Branch meetings, at which discussions take place and 
State opinions channelled to the correct action group of 
the Executive Committee, will be a start. The formation 
of our own Air Safety Group is inevitable. 

“The foundations can be laid now by the method out- 
lined. Will you assist?” 














Pilots' Agreements: A Story of ALPA Progress 


(Continued from page 8) 

best to accept arbitration, a question 
which must be decided on the basis of 
the situation in each individual in- 
stance. If an arbitration agreement 
cannot be reached due to a refusal of 
either party to arbitrate or inability to 
agree on an arbitration agreement, the 
decision as to circulation of a strike 
ballot must be made by the Master 
Executive Council of the airline and 
the President of the Association. The 
ballot certified and a withdrawal from 
service imminent, the President of the 
United States may appoint a Presiden- 
tial Emergency Board. In this event, 
a case must be prepared and presented 
to such Board. When the results are 
announced, they must still be trans- 
lated into a written agreement if they 
are satisfactory to both parties. If not, 
further action may be taken. 

Agreement may come at any stage 
in the Railway Labor Act’s procedures 
for resolving disputes. However, even a 
signed agreement only starts the work 
of the Employment Agreement Depart- 
ment. 
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Negotiator Responsibility 

One of the new concepts inherent 
in the revised ALPA negotiating policy 
is that of contract administration. 
Only in case of an extreme emergency 
is there any change in negotiators. The 
negotiator who handled any project is 
responsible for the interpretation and 





AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION 
MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION 


BALANCE SHEET 


August 31, 1953 
Assets 
Cash: 
LaGrange State Bank... ................ $13,058.36 
Investments: 
LaGrange Fed. Savings 
Loan Assoce.............. $10,000.00 
U. S. Treasury 
eas. ae 19,023.75 


Total Investments. 29,023.75 
Accrued Interest on U.S. 
Treasury Certificates ... 24.73 


Total Assets ............. $42,106.84 
Liabilities 


1, 
ER eae $29,375.00 
Net income during 
August, .1953 ............... 12,731.84 


Total Liabilities .... 


$42,106.84 
Number of Members 877 











implementation of that contract and 
any inquiries on the Agreement are re- 
ferred to the staff member who han- 
dled the negotiation in question. The 
reason for this is obvious: the negotia- 
tor (and the members of the pilot ne- 
gotiating committee) have the full 
benefit of the discussions during the 
conferences and are familiar with the 
intent of the parties on each of the 
items of negotiation. The general pro- 
cedure thus follows a logical and pro- 
gressive pattern. A pilot with a prob- 
lem first takes it up directly through 
his pilot representative with his Com- 
pany, first at the local level, then at 
the system or airline level. If he is not 
successful in reaching a solution, the 
matter is then referred to the Employ- 
ment Agreement Department and the 
negotiator who handled the case will 
give the particular pilot an interpreta- 
tion on the question involved and con- 
fer with Company representatives con- 
cerning it. Naturally, this interpreta- 
tion will take into consideration the 
intent of the parties during negotia- 
tions and the written word of the 
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a Agreement. If the pilot is not satits- 
fied with the interpretation of the Em- 
ployment Agreement Department, he 
may then take the matter up with the 
‘ails Legal Department for the processing 
; of a grievance. 
ar. Occasionally, language is written 
ah into an Agreement during negotiations 
otal which later may be found unworkable. 
Rather than let the matter run for a 
pre- long period of time, as has happened 
and in the past, the Employment Agree- 
ence ment Department, in order to avoid 
the building of friction between the 
di pilot group and the Company, will 
" a propose corrective language in the 
= form of a Letter of Agreement to 
eliminate the situation. 
nt In addition to methods, there has 
) the also been a noticeable evolution in the 
Agreements themselves. 
the Since 1951 the following points have 
must been well-founded in the industry: (1) 
e of Minimum guarantees for all pilots; (2) 
Common basé pay; (3) A single sys- 
hese tem of pay for all pilots; (4) An im- | NAL CV-340 ACCEPTANCE: Upon the invitation of NAL Pres. G. T. Baker, a 
port proved mileage pay section; (5) Work- — group of NAL pilots and ALPA representatives worked together with Convair 
ing condition rules reflecting credit for _in an acceptance program of NAL's first Convair 340. Flight and inspection 
and “on-duty” time, excess layover time, revealed conformity with ALPA's previous evaluation report (See THE AIR 
Pp of standby time, deadheading, and mini- LINE PILOT March, 1952 issue). Shown (I. to r.): R. S. Beckley, CAA 
ation mum days off at home; (6) Improved Air Carrier; Capt. Ed Ferguson; Capt. Gannon, System Chief Pilot; A. W. 
vacation and sick leave schedules with- Morgan, CVAC General Manufacturing Manager; S. B. Conlon, NAL Resident 
out- out loss of compensation; (7) Current Representative (CVAC); H. F. King, CVAC Assistant Project Engineer; 
rules and rates of compensation adopt- Capt. C. H. Ruby; T. G. Linnert, Home Office; A. C. Liska, NAL Sr. West 
ed to the aircraft flown. Coast Representative (DACO);.and R. J. Pfieffer, CVAC Commercial Sales. 
What does all this mean to you as 
an individual pilot? tention because someone is specificall E : 2 f 
ess it means better representation be- assigned to your sequtbesieun “tanked a See. eee ee Sone 
cause of more efficient use of time and ont. Credit Union Financial and Statistical 
ict and staff manpower. It means greater It means, in a sentence, an efficient gare nen im th 
are re- peace of mind because you know what business organization devoted to this “Assets 
10 han- you'll get for your flying, not what particular aspect of pilot representa- he AUF ages 
mn. The you'll get . . . if. It means your par- tion and the maintenance of pilot = senses snneennenns 217,872.00 
1egotia- ticular problems will get particular at- standards on a current basis. Smet ii... 4D B04. B2 
ilot ne- i ‘ " Prepaid Expense & Misc................. 37.26 
he ful | Continued CIRVIS Cooperation Asked TOL a HOOT RETAB 
. ula es - 
ith a The Air Force has again asked that the United States, its territories or occ Ea 
of a all ALPA members cooperate in the possessions. _ Undivided Profits s taceaiceengad 2681.4 
ral pro- Cirvis program. Cirvis is communi- WHAT TO REPORT UPON Accounts Payable... "177.81 
ad pole cations instructions for world-wide re- LANDING: (1) An individual sur- SD eRe Ea $957,227.48 
a prob. heaps of vital intelligence sightings face vessel, submarine, or aircraft of STATEMENT OF INCOME & EXPENSE 
through rom aircraft. unconventional design or engaged In _—— Aug., 1958 
. Cant For the benefit of pilots who may suspicious activity or observed in an Interest on Loans Bs Thar $3,121.74 
then at | 20t be familiar with this phase of the | unusual location or following an un- i Eis DEE Soko ——ee 
oe tn Oe defense program, the following is ex- usual course; (2) confirmation reports. roe > Expenses san cients 
ion, the tracted from the Cirvis Booklet: WHAT NOT TO REPORT: (1) Sears nm $ 988.81 
Lenple WHO REPORTS: Pilots of all (1) Surface : rg —. 2 gue Bdueatio al Bp oem me 
and i United States Aircraft; (2) regularly- pean ode Cael rn arid vad Depreciation ccc 2.72 
nae wil scheduled United States Commercial vines) noe Bem 4 cluding subma- RE eS eee ssaeanaiiaa 9.60 
erpreta- arcraft; (3) Civil Patrol Aircraft. Defense officials said reports were Tate need 
ee WHAT TO REPORT IMMEDI- ‘cularl se cia at CM dt seen §$ 8 BOTA 
in ATELY: . ee ae particularly soug t rom puots o Statistical Information 
ves con- ATELY: (1) Guided missiles; (2) NWA, PAA, Pacific-Northern, Alaskan » Aus.. 1968 
erpreta- Unidentified Flying Objects; (3) Sub- Air Lines, and those air lines flying the Number_of Potential Members . 10,865 
ion the | Marines; (4) Group or groups of mili- North Atlantic runs. This, however, | 10ans Made Since Organization ame 
negotia- tary vessels; (5) Formation of aircraft does not mean that other pilots should Loans Made Since Organization mpd pe je 
of the which appear to be directed against not report. (AMOUNE) o...eeee ee vee $1,748,779. 
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NAA Dinner Honors 
Aviation's Pioneers 


Aviation pioneers from throughout 
the world will be honored at a dinner 
at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, 
D. C., on Wednesday night, October 
14, as a part of this year’s celebration 
of the 50th anniversity of powered 
flight. Several of ALPA’S pioneer pi- 
lots will be present. 

The banquet will be sponsored by 
the National: Aeronautic Association to 
salute the men and women who have 
contributed to the progress of aviation 
in its half-century of development. 

Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle, chair- 
man of the National Committee to Ob- 
serve the 50th Anniversity of Powered 
Flight, will be toastmaster and Ad- 
miral Richard E. Byrd will preside. 

Arrangements are being made by a 
committee comprising Admiral Byrd, 
chairman, Dr. John F. Victory, Nation- 
al Aeronautic Association, Grover 
Loening, aviation pioneer and aircraft 
designer, and Major Lester Gardner, 
publisher of aeronautical journals and 
founder of the Institute of Aeronauti- 
cal Sciences. Walter T. Bonney, of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, is program coordinator. 


Founded in 1905 

The dinner for the international air 
pioneers will bring together many early 
aviation enthusiasts from all countries 
affiliated with the Federation Aero- 
nautique Internationale, world avi- 
ation organization. 

Founded at Paris on October 14, 
1905, FAI will be celebrating its 48th 
anniversary on the date of the dinner, 
and one of the speakers here will be 
Mr. C. Kolff, of the Netherlands, FAI 
president. 

FAI is the international aviation 
body which authenticates speed, alti- 
tude, and endurance records attempted 
by its members. It is now considering 
the 100-kilometer and 15-25 kilometer 
closed course speed records and the 
helicopter speed and altitude records 
established by American fliers at the 
National Aircraft Show in Dayton, 
Ohio, early this month. 


A Reminder 


Have you mailed your application 
for loss-of-license disability insur- 
ance yet? Applications reaching the 
Home Office by November | will be 
effective on that date. 
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Capt. Joe Hull », 








MIDWAY AIRPORT—MIDWEST MADHOUSE 


A pilot, who because of geography, economics, or other cir- 
cumstances is deprived of the experience of flying into Chicago 
today, is missing a dubious privilege that is not likely to come 
again in his lifetime. Not since the meteoric rise of commercial 
aviation to its unbelievable present day peak have we seen any- 
thing approaching the dizzying pace which is set daily at Chicago’s 
Midway Airport, the busiest air terminal in the world. 

630,000 passengers cleared its gates in July, surely a new 
record. Fifteen scheduled airlines poured unprecedented numbers 
of flights into the air terminal of this mushrooming capital of 
America’s rich Mid-West. Its runways handle over 1,000 take-offs 
and landings a day—over 100 an hour during the evening—an 
incredible figure for such an outmoded airport. 

Outmoded? Graded by any logical standard, Midway Airport 
has long since grown out of its 3-corner pants and into rompers, 
but unlike a normal child, its growth has been hampered by physi- 
eal barriers, obstacles which preclude this precocious child from 
the greatness it deserves. It has proliferated until the seams of the 
rompers are bursting, but the city fathers who control its destiny 
seem oblivious to its need for relief. 

During its rush hours, five to eight—normal for most fields—it 
receives and discharges airplanes at a rate which astounds even the 
men who fly the ships. It is not uncommon to sit at the end of the 
runway on a CAVU day for 12 or 15 minutes awaiting take-off, 
even though the flight has filed VFR. The radio frequencies used 
by approach control, ground control, and air control are choked 
with transmissions. Pilots flying into Chicago regularly become 
accustomed to two and three minute waits for a radio break, and 
arriving pilots are often forced to abandon normal approach pro- 
cedures in good weather because it is impossible to establish radio 
contact and obtain a landing sequence because of heavy traffic. 

And to add insult to injury, Chicago’s airport has the highest 
rate of surface traffic of any airport in the world. A never-ending 
stream of service vehicles, jeeps, air conditioners, food caterers, 
and gasoline trucks infest this airport like a giant colony of ants. 
These vehicles are a definite menace to taxiing aircraft, especially 
at night, milling around as they do with a confident attitude that 
the taxiing captain can never be sure is not one of lackadaisical- 
ness. More than one of these surface vehicles have already been 
devoured by the merciless propellors of big transport airplanes, 
but still they come on relentlessly, almost like “The Charge Of 
The Light Brigade.” Traffic signs and rules at runways keep their 
drivers vigilant of landing aircraft, but it is the taxiing airplanes 
which present the gravest problem. A taxiing aircraft can be as 
lethal to a truck driver as a landing one. Midway is unique in that 
it has no way to divert this traffle because of its peculiar design. 
It is one of the few airports without taxi strips, airplanes being 
forced to use runways and perimeters for commuting to and from 
the gates. 

What has happened to this once adequate airport that it should 
be required to absorb all the punishment now accorded it? No- 
where in the country do we see worse runways and taxi strips, some 
of them so undermined by heavy aircraft that they are only slightly 
better than plowed fields. This is little exaggeration. Some of the 

(Continued on next page) 
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pits in the taxiways — the runways 
are always closed when they reach 
this deplorable state of deterioration 
— are enough to break the nose wheel 
off a modern transport unless the 
fording operation is conducted with 
plenty of finesse and at snail speed. 
Why has America’s second largest city 
been accorded the dubious affluence of 
becoming our busiest air terminal? 
Why does this distinction not belong 
to New York, which is three times as 
large? The answer is easy. 

Chicago has embraced the idea that 
the transport airplane will adapt it- 
self to the airports now serving the big 
cities. That the Windy City has en- 
dorsed this thesis—and in doing lagged 
woefully behind—is best illustrated by 
its reluctant attitude toward improv- 
ing facilities at the nation’s busiest air- 
port. For many years when open 
country prevailed around the field 
nothing was done to discourage build- 
ing and it was only under the utmost 
pressure that we finally succeeded in 
relocating the railroad tracks that bi- 
sected the airport, allowing it to ex- 
pand to a full square mile. It is hard 
to remember how the former field—one 
half the size—served the needs of in- 
dustry then, even though the DC-3 
was the airliner of the day. The anti- 
quated terminal building at the south- 
east corner of the field was allowed to 
be taken by storm before the post-war 
powers that be in Chicago finally 
moved to provide larger quarters and 
better facilities. 

We were hamstrung for several 
years, not only by the incongruous 
spectre of a schoolhouse on the edge 
of the airport, so sacrosanct that its 
windows dared not be defiled by high 
decibel ratings from aircraft taking 
off; we were forced to rely upon an 
independent electricians’ union to 
turn our runway lights on and off. 
This was another Midway first. When- 
ever the wind shifted or a pilot found 
himself in better position to make a 
landing on another runway under bad 
visibility conditions, it was necessary 
for the control operator to call the 
electricians—housed in another build- 
ing—to have them switch the lights. 
This highly undesirable and unsafe 
procedure was tolerated for many 
years and it was only in recent weeks 
that full control of the lights was 
finally restored to the tower, where it 
should have been all the time. No 
other tower in the country ever la- 
bored under a handicap as difficult 
and ridiculous as this. 


And right about here would seem 
the appropriate time to pay tribute to 
the operators of Midway’s tower. No 
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AID FOR KOREAN ILL: At Idlewild Airport, Captain Floyd M. Dean, an ALPA 





member, prepares to take off with $700,000 worth of drugs for Korea. Seeing 
him off are Gen. James A. Van Fleet (left) and Francis Cardinal Spellman 
(right). The drugs were donated by pharmaceutical houses; the air freight 


space by NWA. 





other control tower anywhere out- 
shines this one. What these men ac- 
complish in an hour during bad weath- 
er conditions is little short of incred- 
ible. It never ceases to amaze pilots 
who consider themselves “traffic con- 
scious” because they are based in New 
York, reputed to the “hottest” traffic 
area in the world. Chicago tower op- 
erators carry a responsibility second to 
none and it is unfair to these wizards 
of timing to keep increasing their re- 
sponsibility beyond the demands of 
common sense and the tolerations of 
human intellect and endurance. 

What most cities have solved by 
diversion of traffic to other airports, 
Chicago has diligently avoided. Pat- 
ently dedicated to a proposition of 
keeping Midway Airport alive and 
near the center of things, the city has 
allowed itself to be overwhelmed by a 
volume of traffic which no one airport 
has a prayer of handling successfully. 
The time when a mile-square airport 
(without obstructions) sufficed a big 
city’s needs has long since ceased to 
exist. Especially now, when our air- 
ports are encompassed by housing and 
manufacturing projects, and 90 lbs. per 
square foot wing loading seems to be 
the vogue of the day. We simply do 
not have the usable runway lengths 
available, even though they measure 
out on paper. Midway is an especially 
difficult airport on which to utilize all 
the runway. It is surrounded by ob- 
structions, making it difficult to “get 
in short,” and it can be very unfor- 


giving of the man who runs out of it. 

What other cities have done, Chi- 
cago must do. New York has four ma- 
jor commercial airports, LaGuardia, 
Idlewild, Newark and Teterboro, every 
one equipped with ILS. Three large 
military fields complement the avia- 
tion picture for the New York area. 
By diverting the traffic the city has 
alleviated what would have become 
the same problem that is now facing 
Chicago, inadvertently forcing Mid- 
way Airport into its undeserved role 
as the world’s busiest airport. 

When O’Hare Field was built in 
Chicago (originally Douglas Field) the 
ostensible purpose was to ease the 
strangling problem which was sure to 
come at Midway. O’Hare Field is so 
far ahead of Midway, especially in 
runway length—the main pilot squawk, 
that we wonder what keeps the airlines 
from moving at least part of their op- 
erations there. If it is distance from 
the city which deters them, they had 
better forget this as a legitimate ob- 
jection because the trend to the open 
country is on once more, and it prom- 
ises to accelerate in coming years. The 
close-in airport, once considered the 
desirable port, is sure to go, a victim 
of man’s technological progress. 

What Detroit, New York, Los An- 
geles, Ft. Worth and New Orleans— 
to name a few—have done, Chicago 
can and must do. Midway, the once 
proud airport of a few years ago, now 
swollen with men in motion, is crying 
for relief. When may we expect it? 
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Joe Good “Je Ge “lime? 


Gat tt cs tue! 


Our exclusive President's Protective Investment Plan offers a highly flexible method of 
providing extra protection for your family while you build up income for retirement. If death 
occurs during the 20 depositing years, your family’s protection hasn't cost a cent. All your 
deposits are returned to them plus the full principal amount of the contract. Special emergency 
and opportunity funds provide further flexibility. 

e The Franklin Life has pioneered in the development of such exclusive and modern insured 
savings contracts, just as it is the first company to provide unlimited and unrestricted life 
insurance coverage to airline flight personnel on a standard basis. 

A further saving of 6% on the monthly premium is made available to you through the 
payroll deduction plan provided for Franklin policyowners by several of the scheduled 
airlines. Let us give you a full explanation—without obligation, of course. 
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AIRLINE UNDERWRITERS 


158 Valencia Ave. CHICAGO MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
Coral Gables, Florida 4848 W. 63rd Street, Chicago 38, Ill. 
Phone—48-1738 Tel. POrtsmouth 7-6838 


Eh Gb Shsmeanee Coyheny 


A Billion Dollar Institution 


Tear Off and Mail to Nearest Office 


Please send me further information regarding your Insured Savings Plan for Airline 
flight personnel: 


Date of 
aE a Nl sets eal bn ilaintaaimbabainsaubesilias RN Sos) oe a coh antes. 
Employing 
I ace a Te i saith vadpbgratibteanansianttaciiioe °c ee Sayer none ae 
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